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Meanwhile,  a  20-year  controversy  flared  over  the 
authorship  of  the  Pledge.  In  1923,  THE  YOUTH'S  COMPAN¬ 
ION  denied  that  Bellamy  wrote  it,  citing  their  policy  of 
never  giving  individual  credit  for  work  done  by  editorial 
membe  rs . 


... 

Also,  the  James  Upham  family  made  a  claim  in  his 
name  to  the  authorship  of  the  P 1 edge--a 1  though  Upham, 

a  claim. 


^personally,  never  made  such 


Finally,  a  committee  of  three  eminent  historians 
inamed  by  the  United  States  Flag  Association  reviewed 
the  evidence  presented  by  the  families  of  both  men.  The 
committee  declared  Francis  Bellamy  the  author,  and  in 
,  his  status  as  the  creator  of  the  Pledge  was  offi¬ 


cially  recognized  by  the  Congressional  Record. 


»s; 


Sources  for  this  article  included  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ROCHESTER  LIBRARY  BULLETIN,  Winter,  1953;  THE  NATIONAL 
CYCLOPEADIA  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY;  WHO  WAS  WHO  IN 
AMERICA,  and  ILLINOIS  EDUCATION,  October,  1957- 
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I  shock  a  lot  of  people  when  I  tell  them  I'm  a  big  base 
all  fan.  They  want  to  know  what  a  person  who  is  blind 
rom  birth  can  know  about  the  game.  How  can  you  see  it? 
ow  can  you  play  it?  Well,  you  can.  I  know. 
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I  became  interested  in  baseball  when  I  was  about  10 
years  old  living  in  New  York.  Roger  Maris,  Tony  Kubek 
and  Bobby  Richardson  were  my  heroes.  When  you're  blind 
you  become  especially  sensitive  to  sound.  I  could  hear 
a  ball  hitting  the  glove  and,  from  the  sound  of  the  pitch, 

I  could  tell  its  speed.  I  tuned  in  to  the  sports  announc¬ 
ers,  too.  Some  of  them  are  awful.  They  say,  "and  here's 
the  pitch,"  and  then  they  leave  you  stranded.  But  announc¬ 
es  like  Ernie  Harwel 1 ,  Vin  Scully  and  Phil  Rizzuto  are 
great  because  they  give  you  a  complete  analysis. 

I  catch  a  lot  of  games  on  TV  when  I'm  playing  on  the 
road,  but  baseball  is  different  now.  The  players  are  get¬ 
ting  too  much  money  not  to  deliver,  and  the  fans  expect 
too  much  from  them.  Baseball  fans  are  like  music  and  en¬ 
tertainment  fans--they  want  you  to  be  perfect.  They  don't 
want  to  know  about  hard  times. 

Still,  I  like  the  excitement.  I  was  in  Philadelphia 
watching  the  World  Series  on  TV  when  the  Phillies  won  in 
1980,  and  you  could  feel  the  jubilation  of  the  crowds  as 
they  poured  onto  the  streets.  Talk  about  complete  analysis, 
I  could  have  done  one  from  my  hotel  room  based  on  just 
the  roar  I  heard  outside.  During  the  World  Series  last 
year  I  was  torn  because  I  was  a  Yankee  fan  as  a  kid  and  now 
I  like  the  Dodgers.  Especially  Fernando  Valenzuela  and 
Steve  Garvey. 

As  much  as  I  like  watching  the  game,  the  real  challenge 
for  me  is  in  playing  it.  I  enjoy  proving  to  myself  that 
I  can  do  anything. 

Growing  up  on  Henry  Street  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan,  I  started  off  playing  stickball  in  the  streets 
with  a  Spaldeen  and  a  sawed-off  broom.  My  brother  Jorge 
taught  me  to  play.  He  never  treated  me  like  I  was  blind 
and  neither  did  any  of  the  other  kids.  As  the  pitcher, 
sometimes  I'd  get  hit  and  sometimes  I'd  strike  them  out. 
The  catcher  would  pound  his  mitt  so  I  would  know  where  to 
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throw  and,  when  it  was  my  turn  to  bat,  my  teammates  would 
call  the  bases  so  I  would  know  where  to  run.  Once  I  hit 
the  ball  so  hard  that  it  smashed  the  window  of  a  parked 
car.  My  dad  was  mad  when  we  got  home,  but  !  said,  "Pop, 

I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  see  the  car."  What  could  he  say? 

Now  I  play  with  a  bunch  of  friends  in  my  backyard  in 
California.  We  play  the  real  thing,  though,  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  hardball,  bat  and  glove.  The  catcher  tells  me  when 
to  swing.  I  1 d  never  use  one  of  those  beeper  things,  and 
I  tell  thepeople  I'm  playing  with,  "Don ‘t  jive  me.  Pitch 
to  me  the  same  way  you  would  pitch  to  someone  who  can  see." 
I  may  strike  out  100  times,  but  when  I  connect,  look  out. 
Some  years  ago  we  were  playing  at  my  house  and  I  got  this 
pitch  that  I  hit  so  hard  I  broke  one  of  my  ex-wife's  ex¬ 
pensive  windows.  I  gave  her  the  same  story  I  gave  my 
father,  but  she  didn't  find  it  amusing. 

Hitting  is  great,  but  pitching  is  better  because  if  the 
pitcher  has  psychological  smarts  he  can  have  an  edge  over 
the  batter.  I've  been  working  on  my  favorite  pitches: 
knuckleball,  overhand  curve  and  sidearm  slow  curve.  I'd 
love  to  pitch  a  few  innings  of  an  intrasquad  game  with 
the  Dodgers  or  Yankees  at  spring  training.  I'd  start  the 
batter  off.  with  a  fastball,  then  come  back  with  a  knuckle¬ 
ball  and  then  throw  the  curve.  I  wouldn't  be  consistent; 
I'd  mix  them  up.  I  might  even  slip  a  spitter  in  there. 

My  only  problem  would  be  fielding.  I'm  the  worst.  They 
say,  "Jose,  Jose,  the  ball's  coming  your  way."  I  look  up 
and  say,  "Where,  where?" 

Even  so,  I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to  be  a  profession¬ 
al  baseball  player,  a  power  pitcher  and  hitter  like  Babe 
Ruth.  But  given  my  track  record  for  breaking  things,  I 
think  I  had  better  stay  in  the  music  industry,  where  a 
smash  is  something  good. 

(Jose  Feliciano  made  it  to  the  World  Series  in  1 968  when 
he  sang  the  national  anthem  before  Game  Five  in  Detroit.) 
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